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CORRESPONDENCE. m 

he was in his daily life and conversation an example of the 
nature of its winning power. In an address delivered in 1907 
at the opening exercises of the academic year at Columbia 
University he denned the idea of liberal education in words that 
to those who knew him seemed to be entirely applicable to his 
own personality : " It is a very old idea," he said, " and it is pro- 
foundly ethical in nature, having to do with what Aristotle has 
called a c&s ^x^ s > a spiritual condition, which grows out of 
the direction and quality of our mental activity, and which 
determines our way of looking at things. The man who has 
fully grasped it will have soberness and righteousness and wis- 
dom, and like that great poet of antiquity, he will ' see life 
steadily and see it whole ' ". This high serenity of spirit in 
which sine ira et studio Mr. Wheeler addressed himself to the 
complicated problems of scholarship and of administration had 
fruitful results in many forms of activity. He taught in suc- 
cession at Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Vermont, and Columbia, 
and in the last named university not only gave instruction in 
Greek literature, art and archaeology, but was for five years, 
1906-1911, dean of the faculty of fine arts. He served from 
1894 to 1 90 1 as secretary and since 1901 as chairman of the 
managing committee of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. In 1914 he became an alumni trustee of his 
Alma Mater, the University of Vermont, and in 1916 a member 
of the municipal art commission of New York City. He was 
associate editor of the American Journal of Archaeology, and in 
collaboration with. Professor H. N. Fowler published in 1909 an 
admirable Handbook of Greek Archaeology. In all these activi- 
ties the fineness of his scholarship and taste was readily dis- 
cernible. These standards he held high and was uncompromis- 
ing in their defence. But he commended his teaching of the 
Greek spirit most of all by expressing it in his own life with 
characteristic simplicity, humor, and unfailing courtesy. 

Nelson G. McCrea. 



Corrigendum. 



In the last number of the Journal, p. 460, 1. 5 from bottom, read 
G. Birfcbeck Hill. 

C. W. E. M. 



